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ABSTRACT , , 

PEE? (Preparation through Eespbnsive Edj^ca^Ex^a-lr" 
Programs) is a teacher training model that is p^t pi^^ eO^tSatianal 
res^rch project presently in, its fifth con^e^^ve year of operation 
in Washington, p.C. area junior high schjvcdS^xts priarary objective 
is the ^development and evaluation, of ^^^edures ai^d curricdla to 

"assist academically or scfcial^y deficient jun^oi high school students 
to improve their in-school achievemeata^ increase constructive 
out-of -school Behavior. ^It is a multo^^ta&eirea^program involving 
inteiisiv^ "academic skill training using iiidividnalized instructional 
proceS^ures, socia^l ski^l tra^tiing with specially developed curricula, 
train^Ag and liaison work with parents,, specif reinforcement 
procedures, and training p£ teachers. The paper -describes the changes 
that have be^;i maide in F5iE5*s ap^ro^ich to teacher training and 
presen-^s the conceptual mod^.^at presently, guides PBEP teacher 
trainiii^ efforts. The pr^s^^l model is a more empirically based, 

'idiosynCratip model ija^hich teacher behaviors are evaluated 
primarily in relation to the achievement of^articular short-term 
student **outcomfei5. (JMF) . . ^ 
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Thi^ paper reports -on ihe developmeiit qf a teacher. train;Lng model .that 
is; part o'f an educational research pr'oject presently ^.n^ts fi,fth consecutive \^ 
year of ope rat ior). in Washington, D,C. , arfea junior higlv-s^ooTsT Th.e progranv; " 
Preparation through^^esponsi^ Programs (PJ^P) , -has as £ts primary 

objective^-th^'^evelopment and evalu^t-ion of proc^ures and curricula ^to^ assist 
acadeiiu^Hy^T""so^^ hijh school students to, improve their 

in-school acbievemei^ increase their constructive out^of-school behavior. 

---^^:::r^^'''foa these goals, PREP has developed a multi- face ted progrant^n-^ 

volving, iA^^ feaAFr~academ skill tra ining using ii^dividualized instructional^ 
procedures, social skill i^raining with specially develcfped curjricula, training 



and^^jlartispn work with parents, special r^inf-orcement procediares, asid- training 
:^f teachers. (See Cohen, ^lipczak,^ Boren, Coding, Storm, Bishop & Bireiling, 

- ^ y • " 

1974; and Filipczak & Friedman, lSt76, f or^.>rtore detailedl^escirlpHoif of the 

tf — . ^ i— 

PEEP program). To daf'e, the project has worked with approximately 450 students 
and 33 teachers in a si±>Urban junior high school, a rural middle school, and 
an urba^' junior high school. PREP students have consistently 'shown greater 
academic ^ains than control students ac^ross the years of the program and across 



th^ different school settings (Friedman , Tilipczak , Picek &. Fiordaliso, 1975). '. 

^ These gains have been achieved wttile PREP students were , enrolled in cl^ss^size^ 

ranging from a minimum of 15 during the first project year in f^tfie public schools 

to 25 during the present yfear, vith the classes being coridiicte"^ by- regular jpub- 

lie a^oof teachers, ^ . * j' 

^ the present paper will describe the changes tliat have been^made progres- ' ; 

' ' ^ I " 

sively in, prep's approaph to teacher tjraining. It , concjludes by presenting the 

conceptu*al model tlxat presently guides ' PREP teacher training effofts. This * 

1 > \ 

model, as well as most* features of the PREp.progr^, is heavily based on. prinr 

ciples of operant psychology. ' It draws! additionally upon the extensive rdsearch 



"that haSvrecently been reported in. the area of teacher effectiveness (Glass, 



19.74; Mahan & Hull, 1975; McNeil &. Popham, 1973; Rosenshine, 1971; .Rosenshine 
fii Furst, 19^3). It is significant to note, hc^iever, that while the teacher 
effectiveness research has iirima:i^ily been dijri^cted at identifying teacher 



behaviors that ^re effective in promoting student .achievement in a variety of 

■ , • . . ■ - j 

different typ^s of s'attings \fij;h^"3i^erent types and ages of .students, PREP's 




interest has been restricted— be^^'CFie academically and socitilly deficient j-unior 
high school studerjt. ' h ^ 

TeachfexS" have been selec^d for participation in PREP by a variety of • 
mearv5trT§;?gi?ig frm volunteering to selection by the principal. . Four of the 

"teache^rs were in their first year, ^ and. 18 had completed more than two years 
of teaching before beginning in the program (overall range of experience is 
0 to 41 years). Therefore, for the most^paf^T^the teacher training efforts of 
PREP were' directed at a moderately experienced group of teachers. . , ^ 

Teacher Training Approach 1 _ 

-''-The_£oals of PREP' teacher training efforts. have been broad ^d .varied. 

They have incliidg^ ittany^ out-of -class room behaviors-,u..sijch as preparation of 
TttateAt^i^r^^r^sel^ of ^furricu^vuri^, development oi student work contracts, 

preparation of wor^^s^heets and assignments, ^chedu^J^i£^ frequent tests and 
quizzes, and utilization .of available data to determine «skill levels 6t stu- 
dents. ^^st of *tih6 effort of^ PREP*, however, has been directed towards the in- 



plass behavior of *^ the ^e^die^sj and. the pre§^t*^aper will be restricted to a 
discussipn c^.this aspect of the training program. ' 

The process of EREP teacher training for in-class behavior was initially 

' ' ' - . " * -> ^ ^ 

composed of three .xeit}t^ stepsl ' The f:.rst involved the specification of 

jectives for 'teache| .i^ehaviOr in the classroom. The second involved the ap- 
plication of particular * training procedures to assist the teachers in meeting 



tho objectives'^specified in the firsCpart. The third step, was- the monitoring, 
and evaluation ^of teacher^perforjnance in the .classroom to determine the degree 
to which^the teaclier had successfull;^ accompljished the specified objectives. 
To the extent that particular teachers were found to be performing below minimal 
expectations during step three, the cycle then reverted b^ck Either to step pne^ 
where the objectives were modified, or to s-tep two, where additional training 
vas provided, ' * > ^^.^^ — * — - * ^ 

ThFlhiti^l objectives t^at were ^selected primarily reflected the op^rtot 

^theoretical orientatiqn^ of t|e project and the empirical results of research 
studies in which behavioral^^rocedures had been applied iji .educational settings, 
conducted both by PI^E.ataff- CCohen & Filipczak, 1971;i^Cohen ^t al. , 1971) and 
others (Hall, Panyan, Rabon & Broden, 1968; Madsen; Becker .& Thomas, 1968/ for 

^example). Thus, skills such a^ the use of praise to consequate on^stask behavior- 
the control of undesirable behavioF^thrbugh ignoring and brief time-out periods, 
frequent 'and specific feedback from teacher to student/ and the clear specifi- 
cation of student, performance, requirements w^re* emphasized. Specific t>bjectives 
were established for teachers with regard. to these skilj^; The selection of 
criterion levels for these behaviors was of necessity somewhat arbitrary; the 
state of the technology- at ♦the initiation of the program did .not peionit anything 
more than an educated guess as to precisely what a t:e^h^^r5s"ratg..of praise 

should be. The same teaching skills ,and criterjjon-'l'Svels were emphasized •for 

^ , ^ , . • ' 

use in both the academic clA3se^bTp|REP (which are primarily conducted in an 



individualized/ instructional! 



manner) 



and in the interpersonal or social skills 



classes (in wh ich group instructional procedures are most often usied) . 

The training procedures used to assist the teachers in reaching these 
performance objectives have; been numerous and varied. Each new teacher in the 
program was first provided with intensive but .shortrterm .didactic instruction 
in behavior modification procedures, "ht the suburban sdiool site, where the 



program operated during the 1971-72 and 1972-73 school years, a three-day. 
workshop was cpnducted before the start of each yearns program. At these work- 
'shops / teacheirs were trained to a mastery level on use cSf behavioral language 
and principles. Workshops of five days were \sed bo\±i at the rural and urban 
school sites before teachers participated In the progVam, In addition to the 
didactic instruction, more ^n^iw trai n/ng prv^Hiires were employed during' 
these pre--service training sess-ions, 'such as modeling, role-pl^ying> and micro- 
teaching. 

During the school year, PREP staff have directly modeled the behavioral 
skills in the classroom for the teachers, observed the teachers as they per- 
formed the skills; and provided them with both quantitative and qualitative ' 
feedback, and met: with them on a regular basis (from daily to weekly) to pro- 

f 

vide consultation with problems and develop special programs where needed. 

To supplement the training, PREP has employed a number of positive rein- 
forcers to incre^is^ teacher performance ^^tlie specif i^ed skills. These have 
included the oppj^rtuhity to earn graduate credit, staff praise and consulta- 
tion^ occasional' lunqhes or snacks (contingent on attendance at training ses- 
siqns, letters to supervisors, and additional assistance with^cl^^Sroom tasks. 

variety of procedures have also been u§ed td"poni-b©r j^^rd .e>)^luate the ^ 
performance oi the teachers in the clasjsroc p . F drmal proce^iures hav^ inclilded' 



the use of teacher performance- checklists, frequency counts of teacher and stu- 
dent behavior, and sequential analyses -of student-teacher interactions. In 
addition, videotape^ have been made^ of clashes, anid PREP staff have informally 
ohserv#d^'he teachers' behavior. . ^ , ^ 

' jGeneral .Resujts of Teacher traininc) Procedures .^ ^ 

On. trhe basis of four years of experience in' teacher training with these 
types of objectives, and training. and monitoripg procedures) it is possible to 



report findings that h^ve been consistent across "settings . First, teachers 
have demonstrated a high level of proficiency in understanding behavioral prin- 
ciples and in applying them during role-playing situatipns. A pire-test given 
to five new teachers in the program during the present school year suggests 
that these t^ac^ers had mastered the behavioral concepts even befor^ the train- 
ing had begun, a situation that is likely to be found more frequently as teacher 
education progr^s include behavioral principles in th^ir curriculum. 

Second, in the day-to-day application of the skills emphasized during 
training, considerable inconsistency has been found between teachers, as well 



as, for i n rii-vida^— beach^rs"across days (though less so in this case) . While 
. some teachers have demonstrated sizeable changes in their classroom behavior as 
a result of* the training, paj^ticularly with regard t,o the use of praise and 
Other social reinforcers for on-task behavior (Pumroy & Karapetian, 1975) , other 
teachers' who have demonstrated the same degree of proficiency in the training 
sessions have shown virtjually" no change in their classroom behavior. 

Third, the relationship between tfeacher behavior in the classroom and 
academic progress of students has not been as clear-cut and direct as vas anti- 
cipated. Individual teachers have produced extremely high student work rates 
while failing to perform the skills thought to be important by PREP. To some 
extent this may be interpreted^ as indicating that oth^r features af the PREP 
model, such as special reinforcement conditions and individualize^ instructional 
procedures, are sufficiently powerful to overcome the effects 'o^f defipit? in 
teacher performance. However, other teachers who haye used the same reinforce- 
ment and instructional systems, and who , have done better in performing the 
skili%j3mphasized by PREP, haVe in some instances been less ^-ucgessful. in pjro-*- 
ducing consistently large student academic gains. For example*, sevefal teachers 
who have reliably . failed to achieve the PREP-specif ied objective of making four 
positive comments to every one negative comment have nonetheless produce(i high 

-5- 



rates of on-task behavior, and student work. This has bee n'jound in at least 
two differ^rxt subject areas qind at both the rural and urban settings. 

Fourth, some of the teachers, despite the reinforcers employed by PREP, 
have resisted efforts .to change their behavior. This has_ occurred more fre- 
quently with experienced and tenured teachers, some of whom have experienced 
varying amounts of success in their classes using. npn-PREP procedu*res, Mean- 
whiieT'lg'tePr'gifaa^^ dis couraging t^ ^persist ently .encoun^ter ^^ 

in trying to achieve these ^ii^gest 



summary, the result^ on:hesje teacher training procedures have been 
mixed. A number of teachers have ma3e sizeable changes in classroom behavic^rs, 
^ and, most importantly, students h^ve consistently ^made more academic progress *' 
than control students. It is difficult to determine-, however, the extent to 
which the overall' success of the project is due to , the teacher training efforts 
since the program includes a number, of other important features ^as well. The 
most, serious questions about the adequacy o.f thiS' approach to teacher training 
were raised by the lack of clear relationships in the anticipated direc.tions 
"^betvi/een, particular bei^avioi^ of teaghers and the students ia their classes, the 



V 



^^^^^-^"6b*s^erved success of several teachers while not fulfilling the PREP-specif ied 

objg'&tives, and 4;he resis ta^j^^^£,.,i3.^all group of teacher's to the training 
• , , ^ efforts; A$ a result of these 'fi^^i^^^ PREP has^ moved tolards a 'les« t5ieory- ; 
.based and more i4iosyncrat*e«j]iodel of teaciier trainin 




' Features of the Revised , Model 

This revised.^model sjeeks to develop empirically-based theory of teacher 
'effectiveness for individual teachers rather than for groups of teacherg^_ A 
/ basic assumpjbion is tliat th^ same constellation of behaviors performed by dif-- 
ferent teachers will not have the same effect, particularly when the students., 
the sub'ject and^ iurriculum/ the setting, and many other factors > including the 



teacher •s-^.ffeeti.veness as a reinforcer, differ.. An additional assumption is 
.that the establishment of driterion levels 6f .performance for particular behav- 
iors, while useful and perhaps even necessary, to improve the performajice of 
large groups of teachers, may^not be an effective way of optimizing the teach- 
, ing -performance of individual teachers! In order to determine the set of 
-behav^or^ that aie most effective for individual teachers, and the. rate' at which 
they should bej)erformed, it is necessary 'to conduct empirical a^Wses within 
,that teacher's classroom on numerous occasions. It is necessary to do this , ' ' 
' first", -to^describe the teacher's existing behavioral .style; second, to deter- 
mine the correlational relationship between day-to-cTay differences in teacher 
behavior and day-to-day differences in student behavior; and, thilrd, *to' determine 
>.the^ direction of these relationships by-jointly working .with the teacher to, ^ 
■ .systematically change his/her behavior." . This more emjJirically-based and idio- ' 
~^yncratic model o^ teacher training upon,Vhich ^REP h^s recently embarked 
follows, f^r individual teachers, the three steps outlined by Rosenshine and ' ". 
Furst (1973) for teacheo; ef fectivenes^s research with groups of teachers - • • ' 

. ^description, correlatid^n, and experimentation: ' ' - . 

The first step in the revised model rather than involving a specification 
of teacher -behavior objectives with the expectation that the attainment of "these 

/ '" - r . 

Will resultUn the desired .student gains, involves a specification of student 
achievement objectives. While PREP has exercise^ the leadership role in this " , 
projss, teachers. are actively involved as well. The explicit approval of the 
objectives »y the " teachers is essential. Once this is ach'ieved,- .thJ primary " 
concern* of PREP is not with 'the particular means by which teachers go about 
achieVing^^objectives , .but' strictly with the results of %he efforts. - 

•-While the^^renumerous posslbik objectives, for students, PREP has chosen ' 
to -fo4us^ on' student \demi^skill _gaini, which« is operationally defined as 
studeTf^Kork-ratr-tiitanber of 'assignments completed per unit of time). The 



•definition of an assignment unit for each class is' agreed upon between teachers 

r ■ 

- and curriculum and research staff of PREP, The decision to focus- on academic 
skill gains as the 'major student objective is based on several factors. First, 
the students sej^ved by the PREP project are highly deficient in basic academic 

-skills.- Second, it is of the utmost impdrt^ce that student performance be 
measurable directly 'Id daily. If this is not possible, thii the correlational, 
and ultimately experiijfental , analyses of the relationship betleen teacher and 



student behayior canno^\ be performeds To 'the extent, that multiple objectives. 



/• 



becomes less / 
ofl ^ theory of 



or objectives that are difficult to .measure^ are u^ed, then 
. possible to conduct the necessary anal^^ses for the development 

■ effectiveness for a particular teacher. 

■ ' • ' ■ • / 

The next step of this model is the selection and/or development of observa- 
tional instrument? for use in gathering data on teacher performance.- It is at 
this point that PREP has- ericountered some seirious "problems. The number of 
teacher behaviors that- can be monitored by., an individual observer is limited. 

Yet the range of behaviors perfprmed by teachers, any one of which may be of 

^ ' . " • • * ' ' ' 

ma:or inporfance for a particular teacher, is extremely 'broad. If one selects- 

k ... 

or develops an observational system that seeks breadth in order to encoirtpass 
as many potentially important teacher behaviors as possible, then the result-* 
ing measures may not be specific enough to detect important changes in the ' 

i 

teacher's behavior from day to day. It appears at this time that it may be 
necessary to use a series of observational procedures and instruments. For the 
initial observation^", an instrument that samples the teacher's behavior on a 
re;Latiyely broad range of behaviors would be desirable. This would permit a 
general determination of two or three areas of behavior that seem to be of 
particular importance fbr a teacher, by virtue of the rat^^ their occurrence, 
.tile variability from day to da/, D3r:their antecedent or consequent' stimulus 
conditions. Once those specific areas have been identified, it would tlien "be 
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possible to use more specific nfe^^es' that would be Sensitive to changes from 
day; to day. For example, It has been h^^^din PREP tha^a bYoad class of teacher, 
betm44or^^ might be label^edV^assertivenes^^ to^^TtAiderr^ 

An ini1?i^ observational system, designed ess'entjially for general asse^ss- 

f^£ 



jnentV^mi^t^^^^ obse>ve3;^^^atings on the dimension of a^^rtiveness. .If 

^.a^^par^^uiar^^^ on this dimqivsion are extremely low or. variable, 

^low-inference observational^'p^Qcedure ^that includes a numbeif of 

Stic of * assertiveness 
being developed byl ^ 
this 'appears to be a 




PRE^ 


to 1j 




■Xi 








The 



dimerts 



]^riDcedury4, ^whether tlJese 
must inevitably/ be abased either 
pn theory or empirical data, since the universe of categories is far greater 
^ than could be included in one system. PREP has remained committed primarily to 
a behavioral model in this regard, despite recreating from an earlier*position * 
ot stating specific criterion levels for particular teacher behaviors. From a 
behavioral perspective, a complete a^ialysis of behavior requires going beyond 
frequenby counts to also identifying antecedent and consequent stimuli that 
appear to be .controlling, or controlled by, the behavior. The importance of 
this raises a second problem in trying to select and/pr develop observational 
procedures for the classrpom. While the value of sequential analyses of behay- 
lor ha^ been demonstrated in natural settings, it. has primarily been applied in 
small^group settings such as. the family (for example; Patterson, 1973, 1974). 
Although such an analysis would appear equally important in a class of 25 stu- „ 
.d^ts as in a family of four members, Ihe technical problems in conducting it 
are far greater. How does one characterize tlie actions of 25 different indi- 
vidUals as a parti culcr antecedent or consequei\t stimulus, particailarly with 
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behavio 
behavi dl: 



th6 need to do such a chtiracterization in a sufficiently short .time period so 

'erat the stimulus has pot changed befdi^e the measure of teacher behavior has 

» » 

been taken? 

To (Ja^e, PREP is proceeding along two lines to try to dev.elo^ an observa- 
ional procedure tftat takes into account the sequential pattei^rfswithin a class- 
room. T^e first liti^ , certainly not unique to PREP / involves fbcusing directly 
on tile teacher as he/she interacts with a particular student or group of stu- * 
denta,^ The behavior of that student (or group) immediately before the teacher* s 
behavior\ (or immediately afUer for the analysis of consequences of teacher • 

r\ is t^en categorizeW, iji a two-dimensional model along with the teacher' 
. with this system;. W particular student may be observed a substantial 
number ot timed during a peribd if the bbacher has interacted with thatj student 
more tha|i With others. This . approa^ ato^ mt)St. manageable' in a cX^ds con- i 
ducted by 'individualized instructional/ procedures / or ixj a sm^ll <;l^^s^^^^ut^ 
less appropriate with large classes ^j^j^ng taught 'by a group lesson. PREP's 
second approach to 'sequential analysis has involved observing each student in . 
a pre-deterrained but random order for five seconds, and then the teacher. While 
this approach would seem to be more appropriate' for group instruction/ it runs 
•*the risk of taking the very complex stimulus represented by 2S student?5 and « 
oversimplifying it by concentrating on just one student at a time. The ultimate 
utility of tliese two approaches to sequential analy^sis will be determined by 
reviewing the empirical data collected through their us^. Only in that way 
will it be possible to determine if these procedures serve to highlight impot- 
tant relationships between teacher and student^behavior , or only introduce 
* additional error variance into the ^ whole process. 

At present, PREP, like most others who ate out in the schools Dn a^ciil/ 
basis, cannot: take tlie luxury ^of awaiting the development of ,measurt;ment pro- 
cedures sufficiently sensitive and encompassing to- account for a ^large 



prqportion^<5f the varian^ in student behavion witKin a single teacher's class 



fronv day to day. Jn^ad> PREP has proceeded With the instruments and data at 
hand to apply a^3<iitional steps in this more empirically-based teacher training 
model. 



Prg<nminary Results - * • 

During this school year, data have been collected on a regular basis for 
eight classes in the rural site and nine classes in the urban site. These 
data have included ^student work rates, onftask hehavj^ and t>^acher performance 
on a PREP^developed checklist (see Api>endix)N — Thesfe two sets of d^ta have been 
correi^tec^ for seven teachers— four at the rural schgol and th^ee at the urban « 
" site, , 

The items on tl^is check;List were categorized a^ "re i;>i:arcement- related" ' 
(including prompts ,/ praise,, an,d other feedback) or as "management-irelated" 
(including preparation and -use of materials and organization of the class). 
In the rural settihg, meeting the requ^renjgnts for either ^'reinforcement" or 
"management" constellations was not significantly related to class wOrk for one 
teacher. For only one of four teachers was the total compliance (both reinforce- 
ment ^ and management) on the^checklist related highly* with stude'^nt on-task behav- 
ior. Further, item' analysis for the total checklist revealed only one item 
^^Slat>sdis^riminated iignificand.y between high on-task and low on-task days, - 
aiih this was found sigrlificant for only one teacher. Afr the urban site, low 
non-significant correlations were 6btained between w6rk rate an-d compliance on 
the checklist with two teachers. For one of the urban teachers , a significant 
positive relationship was found between total checklist -performance and student ^ 
on-tas^ (p<*05). These early analyses on urban schoA.,data have not shown sig- 
nific^t positive relationship be.tween total checklist performance and stiident 
work rate. It would appear from these results, and a more total analysis ylll 



be available at the conclusion of this school year, that the checklist is not 
an adequate measure for discriminating between high and low student work per- 
•forraances, although it may be of value with regard to the measure of on-task 
behavior. 

In addition to these preliminary findings, ther^ have b^en several informal 

< * 

but important findings .concerning this newer approach* to teacher training^ 
During the school year, data on stu^dent performance are regularly discussed'^ 
by staff and teachers. In sharing these data, PREP assumes a^totally empirical 
approach. Rather than requesting that teachers perform parti culairBehav^prs' in 
order to elevate the level of student performance in their classes ^ ^aff h^ve 
emphasized the achievement of the student work 'objectives by what^ever means' 
have seemed most appropriate to thp teacher. In several instances, teachers 
have demonstrated that with the benefit of this specific and frequent feedback 
on student performance', they tare able to modify their behavior in an effective 
way without any specific consultation. In other instances, however, the more 
frequent feedback on jstudent performance has resulted in teacher's requesting * 
specificiassistance in improving work output, either through changes in teach- 
ing behavior or curriculum materi.als and procedures. Most of the teachers have 
been responsive to this feedback procedure and new approach, althpugh student 
performance objectives have remained below the criterion' level in about one- 
third of. the classes. - • . ' * * 

. It should be noted that there are several important though ifarely used 
restrictions on this model of "whatever work^ for you, use it." First, the 
teacher%Kist praptice ethicaliy-acceptable procedures. This has not been a 
problem for PREP' to date. ^ Seqond, possible side effects or long-term effects 
of the t^^ia^hing procedure^ must be considered. It is garticulariy difficult 
to take into account the /potential /long-term LffeciL of the procedures, how- 
ever/ because of an absence of relevant' studies on/ this question. ^ 
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Further, it must be emphasized again that the focus of this paper has b 
on the behavior of the, teacher in the ' classroom. This revised. pbep model strives 
'to account for variability in day-tonday, behavior of s1;udents as a function -of 
teacher behavior, assuming 'thaf other important variables are controlled. For 
-purposes of maximizing the like^hood of achieving the .agreed-upon student 
objectives, however, it is 6ssenl:ial\o continually evaluate l^e effectiveness 
of these other variables,, such as the type of instructional and reinforcement 
procedure used and the cuSrri culum tnaterial itself. 

~^~~-^t this point, imthe fifth year of the PREP program in public schools, 
this more, empirical and less theoretical- approach to teacher d^sroom prac- • • 
tices is resulting in some surprising findings. For example, after recoi^endiag 
to teacKers the use of ignoring as an effective means for dealing with minor 
off-task behavior, PREP noted *hat in individualized clasfees some of the most 
^consistept and largest-scale successes 'have been achieved by^tga^e^who-'have 
' . not followed this practice, but rather have briefly but decisrv^^y ■ redirected 
'.studtents to their work. It may in sict be that with junior high school students 
<;-many of whom 'have been re^rred to the program for s6cial behavior problems, the 
effects of ignoring are quite -different than with younger children on whom much 
of the behavioral educatio^ial research has been .conducted. The PREP students 
'•have a long histpry of poor school performance, are very much under the control > 
o| peer jrein for cement, and are grouped with pegrs who may eventually reinforce 
evdri minor off-task behavior. Further, wi^h these s^tudents, it has been f6und \ 
■ that teachers who do not meet the PREP objective of four positive comments for 
-every negative comment ate in some cases quite Successful. These findings are 
based on a small group of teachers, ,and are obviously i'h need of replication. 
They pointy out, however, the need to consider the possible interaction e'ffects 
Of setting and stjdent variables with teacher behaviors, 'and the importance of 
more precis^e resehrch wri6^e areas. / . ' ' - ^ - 
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In summary, this paper 'has^ described ^the past and present ef Sorts of PREP 
* in the area of tpacher training. It has recounted the change from a inodel 
based on the performance by teachers of specified skills b.elieVed to be impor- 

tant'by ,PRpp, to ^ mpre empirically-based, idiosynciratic. model in which teacher 

J. , ^ • ^ 

behaviors are ''evaluated primarily in relation to the achievement of particular 
Short-term student outdomes. The particular difficulties in. deVfelopinq class- 
room observation systems of adequate sensitivity were <^iscus5ed^ particularly' 
in relation to 'the problem of analyzing sequences of teacher-class -interaction • 
Itwas r^^prted that in spite of this difficulty, the sjhift to this model with 
its greater attentiveness to individual differences between teachers has been 
.success fully implemented with a liihited hum]:^er of teachers. 
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APPENDIX 



TOPS ' 

Teacher Observal/le Practices Sheet 



4 

BEFORE THE STAKP OF CL^SS : 




YES 


110 




COt-MENTS 


jr Had best prior classwork posted 












Had contract or leiison plan avail al:>ip'^ 










Had nr^oded supplies ajid materials available 












Had ne^e^ A/V cjquipm.ent ready for use 


• pp 










* Had iSiide^- Task Sheets or otheif instructions 
I . r 


avai l2j_'le^ 






* ' 1' * 





DURING THE FIRST 3 MINUSES OF CLASS: 



Had' class in seat and quiet at beljl. 










Took class attendance (with aidesfb 








Fed back Assigninent Completed data^V 








Fed back positive behavior in'formatio'hxfor last class 








Told students' *typo/timo foi; reinforcement^ 








Tdld criteria for reinforcement , 








C?ave daily assignment plearly ^ 








5«i ryn T^or^ q♦•;5r^ of vri-rV pr>rind 








FOR GFdDUP LESSON: 


Ha'd 'assi^qnment ported on blackboard . 








* . - . « ' 


Had *lesson plan and objectives available on desH 








Had aides .or others distribute materials for use 








Used chalkboard o^ 'h/V eauipment to present lessen 








Prompted student participation in <3is cuss ions 








Helped student;^ who reauested it 








Praised, students and class for 6n-tas-k ('4:1) , 








Prbvid<rd feedback on correct fesponses 








- Supervi^sed aides m a'll needed duties 








ColJoctfCd in-ciass wOrk -for later grading 






>> 


Had orfough "Vorl^ for all students 








Used BQ^Jiavior Sheet in classroom ^ 









^- • FOR INDIVIDUAL LESSOM: 



Had 'as^iqnjnent posted on board 








— ■ — • \ . - 


Had contracts and folders available for each student 








HacJ aides distribute individual lessons 








Circulated to all students durinq class 








Provided help to any student requesting it 








Praisecf students and class for orr-task (4»!l) 








Ignored minor off- task performance 








Supervised aides on all needed duties 








Had onouqji tasks for all students 








llr^rd liohavior Sheot in classroom 








* ^ \ 

DURING lAST 2 MINUTES OF CLASS? ^ ^ . 
■ ■ — ^ » ^ 


Praised individuals or group for on- task 








At * 


Announced clonn~up time 








Worked all period on this class teaching 








Distributed and explained hoi«owork assignments 


— 






Passed back qradod work from pr^-or classes 








nif;inist;od cl.iss villi t^ositive, comments 









TOTAL; 
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% COMPLIANCE: 



.(yps } Vcs + No = Compliance) 
V 



